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REPORT. 


THe Committee, to whom the town intrusted the 
superintendence of their schools for the past year, 
congratulate their fellow-citizens upon the condi- 
tion and prospects of those schools. ‘They believe 
all will concur in the opinion, that, on the whole, 
they have never so nearly accomplished their great 
object as during this period. ‘There have been, it 
is true, causes of dissatisfaction in’ a few indi- 
vidual cases, but these have been chiefly of a 
temporary nature, and such as are always likely to 
exist where large numbers are concerned. The 
harmony that has generally prevailed on this subject 
in all sections of the town is as agreeable as it is 
obvious. 

The present arrangement of our schools is such as 
to afford nearly equal privileges for instruction to 
every family in the town. By a slight modification of 
the existing system each Ward will enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a Classical School possessing all the 
facilities for a thorough elementary education now 
enjoyed at the High School in the second Ward. 
The schoolhouse now being erected at East Cam- 
bridge is intended to furnish room for a Classical 
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School, and the one in the first Ward, under the 
care of Mr. Austin, is already, in effect, a High 
School ; thus furnishing, with that known as the High 
School for the town in the second Ward, a system, 
which, when completed, will afford equal benefits for 
instruction of this grade to all the inhabitants. It 
would be an act of justice to the teachers of these 
three schools, that, should their grade be made 
equal, the compensation also should be the same for 
each. 

A new Alphabet School has been established in 
the first Ward the past year, making the number 
of our schools at present twenty-four. ‘Two assist- 
ants have also been employed for a part of the same 
period, one in the High School, which increased in 
the autumn to seventy-nine scholars, another in 
the Alphabet School of the third Ward, which num- 
bers one hundred and sixty on its register. ‘There 
will probably be needed, in the same Ward, two new 
schools, one of the Middle and one of the Primary 
grade, the ensuing year. 

The Committee are happy to state, that the 
Teachers in general have devoted themselves to their 
work with great fidelity. We would speak particu- 
larly of the master who has taught the North Dis- 
trict School in the first Ward. We have seldom 
witnessed more improvement during the same period 
in respect either to habits of study, or to general de- 
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portment in the school-room, than has been effected 
by the unwearied efforts of the teacher of that 
school. It is due also to the instructor of the 
Grammar School for boys in the same Ward, to 
notice the marked improvement in its appearance. 
We see now order, respect for the teacher, and 
habits of application, and a consequent advancement 
in the several branches of study, where once all 
that is the opposite of these good qualities pre- 
vailed. It gives us pleasure to speak likewise of 
the progress made in the school at the lower section 
of the second Ward. At the recent semi-annual 
examination the scholars manifested a new interest 
in their exercises, and conducted themselves also 
with a commendable propriety. The examination 
was not indeed managed particularly for effect, nor 
do your Committee think well of displays of this 
kind. ‘They wish to see a school on that occasion 
appear in its ordinary character; they believe that 
show-exhibitions are always injurious. ‘They tempt 
the teacher to prepare his scholars for display rather 
than usefulness in life; and there is danger also of 
fostering insincerity among children, by stimulating 
them to strive for appearances more than realities. 
This evil exists, we think, however, at present but 
to a very limited extent in any of our schools. 
Where it does at all, we hope to see it speedily 
removed. 
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The teachers have held weekly meetings the past 
year as usual, and much good, we believe, has re- 
sulted from them. Members of the Committee have 
occasionally been present, and united in their exer- 
cises. ‘The free intercourse and kind spirit which | 
have marked these meetings cannot but have been 
beneficial. Whatever improvement in instruction or 
discipline takes place in any one of the schools 
becomes, in this way, known to each Ward and each 
teacher,in the town. We do not see, as we once 
could, the same error descend from one teacher to. 
another; nor can any individual fail, if he listen to 
others at these interviews, and compare his opinions 
and practices with theirs, to be made sensible of his 
own particular faults. 

It is to these meetings, together with the general 
influences abroad that operate on the school-room, 
that your Committee trace the growing confidence 
in Moral discipline that is finding its way daily 
among our teachers. Probably in no year have so 
few corporal punishments been inflicted as during 
the past. We have especially in view at this time 
the South Grammar School in the second Ward. 
We are not aware that the pupils in that school are 
more docile or tractable than other children in town; 
yet, for several months past, the teacher has not used 
the rod ina single instance. He has even gone so 
far as to announce to his scholars his determination 
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to lay it aside altogether. ‘This may be regarded 
by some as a dangerous experiment; but, as several 
of the Committee can testify from personal: observa- 
tion, the effect thus far has been decidedly good. 
Better order prevails than did when corporal punish- 
ment was resorted to; the scholars seem more at- 
tached to their teacher; and greater progress than 
usual has been made in their studies. We are well 
aware that some teachers cannot easily succeed in 
governing a school by moral means alone, but we 
are always happy to see this desirable result approxi- 
mated when it cannot be entirely attained; we wish 
to see the rod used as seldom as possible. 

There is one branch of instruction we are pleased 
to find receiving more attention than has been for- 
merly paid to it; we allude to Reading. We have 
noticed in one or two of our Grammar Schools a 
marked improvement in distinctness of articulation. 
We hope these good examples may be followed by 
all our teachers. Should the Middle Schools attend 
to this subject in detail, we think great good would 
come from it. Nor would we stop here; the work 
should be commenced even in the Primary School ; 
for if careless habits of reading be contracted there, 
or if errors pass uncorrected, the evil is likely to go 
with the scholar through every succeeding school he 
attends. A correct enunciation of every letter and 
sound should be taught the child in his earliest years. 
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Deliberation, proper emphasis, inflections, pronun- 
ciation, &c., are each, of course, essential to a good 
reader. But these are commonly more attended to 
by our teachers than a distinct articulation. We 
hope this, therefore, may receive from them increased 
attention. 

We would express our wish that home also should 
lend its aid in the formation of a race of good 
readers. Would parents converse correctly with, 
and in presence of, their children, the school teacher 
would enjoy a new and most efficient ally in his 
‘arduous task. Children listen eagerly to others, and 
readily imitate their example ; let parents and guar- 
dians notice each error in the language and mode of 
speech their children adopt, and the fireside would 
soon be found to do even more than the school-room 
in this branch of instruction. Good reading is now 
a rare accomplishment ; yet, were adequate time and 
pains bestowed on this art, it would be almost as 
common as is the gift of the voice. 

The necessity of attending to the habits of our 
children as readers, in their earliest years, becomes 
apparent, from the fact that so many leave our 
schools while yet very young. A column in the 
school register is devoted to those over sixteen. 
Unfortunately it was left entirely blank by some of 
our teachers in the upper schools the past year. We 
find but six of this class on the registers, but presume 
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there must be some more in the town over that age, 
though the number must be very small. The ten- 
dency, we think, is, to leave school altogether too 
young; but, since this is the fashion of the age, we 
must conform our instructions to it, where it cannot 
be altered. If, then, while our Primary Schools are 
overflowing, there are so few of their occupants 
destined ever to reach the High, or even the Gram- 
mar Schools, it becomes essential, that, if a// our chil- 
dren are to be made good readers, the work should 
be commenced in earnest while they are at schools 
of the lower grades. Many parents, perhaps, are 
compelled by their straitened circumstances to take 
their children early from school. Should not every 
thing possible be done, then, both by parent and 
teacher, to form in the child correct habits of read- 
ing, and of study in general, during their younger 
school days ? 

In the last Annual Report it was stated, that the 
town suffered a great loss from the irregular attend- 
ance of the children at school. Your Committee 
adopted, the past year, a new regulation on this sub- 
ject, the effect of which has been to diminish this 
evil. By requiring every scholar in the upper schools, 
who has been absent or is tardy, to bring a note of 
excuse from his parent or guardian before being 
allowed to take his seat, we have secured a more 


general and, punctual attendance. In the former 
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year less than two thirds attended school regularly ; 
the last year considerably more than that proportion 
have been present. If parents will sustain the 
Committee and the teachers in carrying this rule 
into faithful execution, this. crying injustice to our, 
children will not much longer exist; the time will 
soon come when the town will cease to throw away 
two or three thousands of dollars annually by their 
children not being sent constantly and promptly to 
those teachers who are paid for their instruction. 

We advert again to the condition and character of 
the Hopkins School. By a new regulation adopted 
by the Visiting Committee, the time for beneficiaries 
to enter that school is confined, except in special 
cases, to the commencement of the College year, 
that is, the first of September. In consequence of 
this arrangement, there are now two vacancies for 
beneficiaries. Your Committee endeavoured to fill 
all the places at the proper time, and the existing 
vacancies both occurred, we believe, within a few 
months. We presume it is understood by most of 
the citizens, that this school is open to private 
pupils. ‘The number of such is now quite too small 
for the support of the teacher. ‘The recent examin- 
ation, at which the Chairman of your Committee 
was present, gave evidence of the rare qualities of 
the present instructor. A notice of the school to 
that effect has since been published. We hope that 
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parents, who desire their sons to be prepared either 
for College or for active business, and who may find 
the Public Schools too crowded for their purpose, or 
for other reasons may prefer the instructions of a 
select school, will avail themselves of this valuable 
privilege. 

The Committee would call the attention of the 
town to the subject of establishing School Libraries, 
for the benefit of the older scholars. The Legisla- 
ture have made the liberal offer of paying fifteen 
dollars to each school district which will raise the 
’ same sum themselves for the purchase of a library. 
During the present session, an act has been passed, 
extending this offer to those towns which are not 
divided into districts, by which every school con- 
taining sixty scholars is entitled to the grant. We 
earnestly hope, the town of Cambridge will not 
neglect this favorable opportunity of procuring good 
books for their children’s use. Such works as 
Sparks’s Lives of Washington and Franklin, not 
to name other books in the wide range of reading 
embraced in the libraries already published for this 
object, including History, Biography, Polite Litera- 
ture, Natural History, &c., should be placed within 
the reach of the young in our schools. ‘They would 
prove an invaluable substitute for those juvenile 
romances and those cheap newspaper novels which 
are now constantly doing mischief among our chil- 
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dren. We suggest the expediency of an appropria- 
tion of two hundred dollars, by which our High, 
Grammar, and Middle Schools might be supplied 
with sets of these libraries. 

We feel called upon to renew the expression of 
our opinion in favor of an enlargement of the School 
Committee. The town have now one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one children in their 
Public Schools. They have increased two hundred 
and fifty-seven the past year, and are likely, for 
aught we can perceive, to increase as much more 
the year to come. It is hardly possible for seven 
persons, engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life, to 
superintend properly this number of schools. We 
have, then, the only alternative of leaving a large 
portion of this work undone, or increasing the num- 


ber who shall share it. During the past year your — 


Committee have made five hundred and eighty-three 
visits to the schools ; and this falls considerably short 
of the requisitions of the law on this subject. Be- 
lieving this duty of paramount importance, we should 
regret to see it even partially neglected. We 
suggest, therefore, the expediency of adding either 
four or two more members to this Board. We think 
such addition would involve little increase of ex- 


pense to the town, while the service would be much 


better performed. | 
We recommend, that, in the upper room of the 
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schoolhouse now being erected in the Third Ward, 
there be placed all the chairs not as yet fixed in 
their places, but belonging to the new room for the 
Grammar School in Ward Two. ‘This will save the 
town the purchase of a considerable number of 
these expensive seats. ) 

The appropriation for public instruction the last 
year was §8,500-00. By the reduction of salaries of | 
Middle School teachers, which were the only ones 
that seemed to them high, and by economy in gen- 
eral, your Committee have kept the expenditures in 
this department down to § 8,374°32, and this, not- 
withstanding the employment of two assistants, 
which was not anticipated. A new Alphabet School 
has been established in the First Ward, for which 
the town added $ 100-00 to their first appropriation. 
We recommend that there be raised the present year 
§ 9,000-00. ‘We think this may meet the increased 
expenditures which must arise from the establish- 
ment of the two new schools before referred to, and 
the anticipated call for one or two additional assist- 
ants. 

The expense of our schools is, indeed, great; but, 
we believe, none will deny that we receive a great 
good in return. We differ on many subjects, but, on 
this, we mainly agree; we have no sect among us 
who are unfriendly, or indifferent altogether, to the 
Public Schools. ‘There is no party which arrays it- 


self against them; if there be any controversy on 
this point, the question now is, ‘‘ Who are the best 
friends of our schools?” ‘This honor is claimed 
with a jealousy which does credit to our citizens. 

If any are insensible to the improved condition of 
these schools, we would point them to the increased 
interest of our teachers in their employment; we 
would ask them to go with us to the school-room, 
and see how much more is done there than once 
was, and how much purer are the motives appealed 
to. The time was, and not far back, when the two 
great stimulants to study were the fear of the rod, 
and the spirit of rivalry. But now, corporal punish- 
ment has become comparatively rare, and emulation 
is nearly banished from our schools. If it be in- 
quired what motives are now relied upon, we an- 
swer, the main one is the love of knowledge. We 
have endeavoured, and not without some success, to 
infuse into all our teachers, the spirit of the Lacede- 
monian, who, when asked what he did in his profes- 
sion, replied, ‘(I make children like that which is 
good.” 

We see evidence of a growing interest in our 
schools on the part of parents and guardians. They 
visit them much oftener than they did formerly; 
the public examinations are more fully attended than 
they were, and some,— we wish the practice had 


become general,— some occasionally step into the 
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school-room during the term. The reputation of the 
Cambridge schools abroad ‘shows their excellence ; 
we have known many families indueed to seek a 
residence here, because their children could.be so 


well educated in our schools. ‘There may be me 


stances in which these new comers do not enhance “~~ 4 


the wealth of the town; their fortune lies, perhaps, 
in their families. But would.,we exclude such per- 
sons from the town? Would we reduce the charac-. 
ter of our schools, lest, forsooth, they become too 
popular for our pecuniary interest? Were it wise 
to sacrifice our own children for the sake of exclud- 
ing those of our neighbours? We should take a 
higher view of this subject.. Is there not wealth in 
every family of well-educated children? Can a town 
enrich itself faster than by training up those, who, 
though poor in purse, shall be rich in intelligence 
and virtue? If good men and good women are 
better than stocks and estates, then let the town 
continue its present school system. ‘I had rather,’’ 
said a Kentucky planter, ‘“‘be taxed for the poor 
boy’s education, than the poor man’s ignorance” ; 
and, doubtless, in a mere mercenary aspect, the 
soundest principles of political economy would 
prompt us to pour out our treasures freely for the 
great cause of the Common Schools. It is a grati- 
fying fact, that nearly all the parents in this town 
now send their children to these schools. We would 
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see them still more worthy of this preference and 
regard. Let them not, only go on as they have 
done, but improve still more rapidly; let every fault 

on the part of Committees, parents, teachers, and — 
scholars, be speedily amended. All we need is, to ~ 
jom as one in guarding our school system against — 
the invasions of local partiality and prejudice, against 
party and sectarian ingluences, and, not least, against 
the treacherous inroads of a mistaken economy. If 
we can get the same article fora less price, let us 
do it. But be we sure that we consent not to take 
an inferior article that we may save a little money. 
The times, we well know, are hard, and retrench- 
ment is the watchword of the day; be it so; let us 
retrench every where and every thing that admits of 
it with safety. But let our Public Schools be the 
last branch we shall lop from the tree. They are 
the foundation of our social well-being, and our 
national hope. Let the schools go well, and towns 
shall prosper, the country shall run its course well 
before an expecting world; and thus, through our 
institutions, the race shall be made strong in a free- 
dom, knowledge, and goodness. © , 


By order of the School Committee. 3 
ARTEMAS B. MUZZEY, Chairman, 
Cambridge, March 6, 1843. MS a ‘i 


